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DALLAS, April 14 — For the last ' 
two years, a sJow-ta iking one-eyed 
man named Henry Lee Lucas has 
been living in a senes of small Tex- 
as jails and confessing to the most 
prolific series of murders in Amer- 
ican history. In the even, remotely 
interested voice of a man reciting 
his grocery list, Lucas has de- 
scribed killing men, women and 
children with weapons ranging from 
knives to table, legs to his own 
hands. He has confessed on video- 
tape, examined hundreds of victims* 
photographs, answered questions 
directed to him by mail, and trav- 
eled thousands of miles across the 
southern and western states to 
show police officers the roadside 
spots where he says he left victims* 
bodies. 

Network television has filmed 
him. Newspapers, including The 
Washington Post, have printed 
lengthy accounts of his confessions. 
Police investigators from 35 states 
have traveled to Texas with records 
of unsolved homicides, lining up for 
their chance to interview Lucas. As 
of this month, on the basis of what 
Lucas told them, police have closed 
more than 210 previously unsolved 
homicides; Lucas* own total of his 
murders, which keeps increasing as 
more people come to talk to him, 
recently reached 600. 

This morning, in a copyrighted 
story spread across the front page 
of the Dallas Times-Herald, two 
Texas reporters declared that 15 
months of investigation have con- 



vinced them that Henry Lee Lucas 
is a fraud. 

Citing work records, signed 
checks, traffic tickets, insurance 
forms, interviews with landlords 
and employers, and other forms of 
what they described as written and 
verbal evidence, Hugh Aynesworth 
and Jim Henderson wrote that what 
they had found ‘^suggests that Lucas 
could not have been responsible for 
most, perhaps.no more than three, 
of the slayings credited to him.** 
Texas, along with every other 
state that has used Lucas' confes- 
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*ons to take unwlved homicides off 
TO books, is obviously facing a pred- 
i^Wty tettle of major proportions, 
hven the most rudiment^ of inves- 
tigations was not done by authorities,** 
Ajmcsworth said in an interview at his 
Times-Herald office the day before 
the first articles appeared. “He always 
tow me he only killed three people, 
from the first night I met him ... I 
thought it was b.s. at first** 

Of all the reporters who have ^t- 
ten near Lucas, who have walked 
ni^ly away from his central Texas 
^ ^er listening to his affectless 
ascriptions of the places where he 
iiad bodies,** only Aynesworth has 
spent more than a year trying to piece 
^ther the savage cross-country 
odyssey Lucas is supposed to have 
made. A 53-year-old veteran of News- 
the Dallas Times-Herald, the 
Uato Morning News and ABC*s “20/- 
20, Aynesworth had finished a book 
about convicted serial murderer The- 
odore Bundy when one of Lucas* at- 
torneys asked whether Aynesworth 
might be interested in writing about 
Lucas. 

Ayi^worth agreed to an initial 
interview. “I went in thinking that 
certainly he killed a lot of people,** he 
said. “Maybe not 100, but a lot. God, I 



mean they had all those confessions 
and everything.“ 

In October 1983, as Aynesworth 
wote in oie of the Times-Herald ar- 
ticles, the two men met for the first 
time in a Texas jail cell where Lucas 
>^s awaiting trial for the murder of 
his 15-year-old girlfriend. Lucas by 
that time had told police that he had 
killed 156 women, but that was not, 
Aynesworth wrote, what he had to 
say now. 

Lucas said, “I only got three, real- 
ly,’* Aynesworth wrote in an account 
of his own involvement in the case 
today. “But they're goin’ wild every 
time I tell 'em about some more . . . 
I*m gonna show 'em. They think l*m 
stupid, but before all this is over, ev- 
eryone will know who’s really stupid. 
And we'll see who the real criminals 
are.** 

When Aynesworth asked for proof, 
as their interviews continued, Lucas 
gave him leads to follow, he says: 
names of former employers, places he 
said he had cashed paychecks, rela- 
tives and acquaintances he said he had 
lived with while murders he had con- 
fessed to were taking place hundreds 
of miles away. So Aynesworth set out 
to see for himself, staying with the 
story even after the demise in early 
1984 of the publishing house that had 
offered him a book contract. At Lucas’ 
suggestion, he flew to Florida to see 
whether Lucas had cashed payroll 
checks at the time he was supposed to 
have been killing a hitchhiker in Tex- 



as; when he found the grocer who had 
cashed all Lucas* checks for him, 
Aynesworth wrote, the grocer said no 
police agency had ever contacted him. 

“I guess it was there— with the 
r^liMtion that no reasonable inves- 
tigation had been made — that I began 
to believe Lucas’ story that the whole 
thing was a massive hoax,** Aynes- 
worth wrote. 

Other homicides were attributed to 
Lucas, the article said, in the face of 
evidence that showed he could not 
have been in the places where he was 
supposed to have committed the 
crimes: a Texas murder committed on 
the day Lucas applied for unemploy- 
ment benefits or food stamps in Illi- 
nois; a second Texas murder com- 
mitted while Lucas was working at a 
Pennsylvania mushroom farm; a Ne- 
vada murder committed on days when 
records showed he was selling scrap 
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Dallas Times-Herald reporters Jim Henderson, left, and Hugh Aynesworth. 



Douglas County, Nevada, sometime 
between Feb. 26 and 28, 1981, but 
that reords show Lucas was selling 
scrap' metal in Jacksonville during 
those days — and that the Task Force 
never requested those records. Asked 
about this on Saturday, Boutwell, who 
stressed that he had been reached at 
home and had no notes or documents 
to refer to, said he did not know* 
whether the records had been re- 
quested. 

■ That to commit the string of late- 
autumn 1978 murders police inves- 
tigators tied to Lucas, Lucas would 
have to have driven “more than 
11,000 miles in one month in a 13- 
year-old Ford station wagon ... He 
would have had to have averaged 
nearly 50 mph even if he had gone 



metal in Jacksonville, Fla. 

What the stories suggest is that 
Lucas, driven by a hunger for public 
attention and a desire to “show how 
much crookedness there is in law en- 
forcement,* as Aynesworth writes 
Lucas said, was either deliberately or 
inadvertently coached by many of the 
police investigators who interrogated 
him. The stories say Lucas' inventions 
continued far beyond his original plans 
when he was told that as long as he 
kept confessing, he would not be sent 
to the federal penitentiary, where he 
was to be executed for the murder of 
a Texas hitchhiker. The stories say 
the evidence “strongly suggests that 
the authorities, particularly the guber- 
natorial Homici^ Task Force headed 
by Texas Rangers, had information 
that would have exonerated Lucas 
from many of the murders, but ig- 
nored or failed to pursue leads that 
would have proven the deceit of his 
confessions." 

The stories suggest, in .short, that 
the Texas lawmen on the Lucas 
case — some of whom have spent the 
last two years working with Lucas and 
adding small pins to the crowded 
United States wall map that is sup- 
posed to illustrate his murder sites — 
have apparently let Lucas pull off 
what toda/s lead article said may be 
“the largest hoax in law enforcement 
annals." 

“That’s an outright lie," said Jim 



Boutwell, the county sheriff who runs 
the small wood-frame jailhouse where 
Lucas has spent more than a year de- 
tailing his alleged crimes to police in- The WASHINGTON POST 



vestigators and visiting reporters. 
“That's absolutely incorrect. That’s 
just preposterous. Anything we've had 
that we knew of that we could look at 
was looked at, to the best of giy 
knowledge. There've been numerous 
occasions when we've told officers, 
'There’s no need even talking to him 
about this case, because he couldn’t 
have been there.* " 

“As far as the cases in California 
were concerned, there just isn't any 
question in my mind, or the local 
agencies that we took Lucas to, that 
Henry is good for those crimes," said 
Charles E. Casey, the California nar- 
cotics enforcement bureau chief who 
in his former capacity as chief of or- 
ganized crimes and intelligence 
brought Lucas out for a 12-day Cal- 
ifornia tour in which Lucas satisfied 
officials that he had committed at 
least 15 previously unsolved homi- 
cides in the state. “He was very de- 
finitive in hh knowledge of the loca- 
tions. He was not led. He was able to 
identify victims, and he was able to 
provide details that could only be 
known to the person who had com- 
mitted the crime." 

Among the particular charges made 
by Aynesworth, who returned to the 
Times-Herald staff last February, and 
Henderson are these: 

■ That the Homicide Task Force 
credited Lucas with a murder in 



without sleep ... In addition to leav- 
ing no clues at any of those hurriedly 
executed crimes, he didn't even re- 
ceive a speeding ticket." 

“It's possible," Boutwell said. “First 
of all, money was not a big problem to 
him, because he would steal and rob 
and kill to get it. As far as vehicles 
were concerned, he was a good me- 
chanic ... He loved to drive. He lived 
to drive. This has been verified even 
by Michigan prison records— the fact 
that even badt then when he was in 
prison in Michigan [for the murder of 
his mother] he told counselors about 
his love for driving." 

■ That when Boutwell first interro- 
gated Lucas about the murder of an 
unidentified hitchhiker found in Texas 
dressed only in orange socks — the 
case Boutwell has described as his 
introduction to Lucas — Lucas is 
quoted in a transcript as having first 
told Boutwell, incorrectly, that the 
woman had been stabbed to death. 
“Several stab wounds, probably some 
through her breasts, probably, and 
some tlm)ugh her chest cavity," the 
transcript reportedly quoted Lucas as 
saying. 

“That's absolutely wrong," Bout- 
well said. “I believe he said that, but 
that was about another case that hap- 
pened just south of Austin, and that 
was correct. But that was not about 



Or^ge Socks . . . I’ve got a tran- 
scnpt, and I’ve got the original tape. 
‘She would have been a strangle.' 
Those were his exact words. I never 
will forget them.- 

There are numerous other allega- 
tions in the articles, most of them 
painting a picture of investigators de- 
termined to link Lucas to crimes re- 
gardless of the evidence before them. 
If Henderson and Aynesworth are 
right, do they think they understand 
what happened, or why? 

The biggest, most bizarre story of 
a lot of good intentions run amok," 
Henderson said. "It was a snowball 
that got started, and got bigger and 
bigger, and nobody wanted to step in 
front of it." 

Dozens of different police jurisdic- 
tions? Scores of officers from states all 
over the country? 

“People want to be affiliated with 
the biggest and the best and the wild- 
est," Aynesworth said. The articles 
also point out that some jurisdictions 
wanted nothing to do with Lucas' con- 
fessions — that some ofGcers seemed 
to agree with the California detective 
who WM quoted in the articles as hav- 
ing said, "I told my chief that guy 
would have admitted to anything. He 
would have admitted to killing Abra- 
ham Lincoln if you asked him to” 

‘It’s no hoax," Boutwell said. ‘Tucas 
has not been able to pull a hoax on all 
these people. He’s tried it from time 
to time. We're kind of like reporters. 
We’re a little bit cynical. We like to 
^ something proven being factui. 
No man is going to continue to pull a 
hoax on hundreds of seasoned officers 
... I think Aynesworth is going to 
wind up with a lot of egg on his face 
on this thing. I’m not too concerned." 



